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The Assyrian kingdom is already old at the date at which 
this sketch begins. Its earlier history has been told in the arti- 
cle by Professor Lyon in the Biblical World of June 1896. 
Just before 1000 B. C. the first Assyrian king on the grand scale, 
Tiglathpileser I (ca. 1120-1100), had led an army to the Medi- 
terranean and apparently started the empire upon a new career of 
conquest. But unexpected hindrances interfered. He was sue 
ceeded by his two sons, from whom only slight notices have 
come down to us. With them, indeed, begins a surprising 
decline in the fortunes of Assyria, lasting for at least a century. 
The chief reason for this seems to be that a new and irresistible 
migration of peoples from northern Arabia spread over the Meso- 
potamian and Syrian plains, forcing the Assyrians back upon 
their own borders. This was the so-called Aramaean migration, 
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THE BLACK OBELISK OF SHALMANESER II, 



the presence of which in Syria 
is testified to in the biblical 
narrative of the wars of David 
with the kingdom of Zobah 
and the relations of Solomon 
with the newly founded king- 
dom of Damascus. 

Darkness settles down upon 
the Assyrian kingdom until we 
come to a certain Rammannirari 
II, from whose brief inscription 
we learn of two of his prede- 
cessors, Ashurdan II and Tig- 
lathpileser II, the latter of 
whom seems to have been the 
founder of the new dynasty by 
which Assyria's fortunes were 
to be reestablished. Ramman- 
nirari II was succeeded by Tig- 
lathadar II, and he by Ashur- 
natsirpal (B. C. 884-860), with 
whom Assyria takes a great 
step forward. 

It has often been remarked 
that this decline of Assyria (B. 
C. 1100-900) was a providen- 
tial condition of the rise and 
splendid development of the 
kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon. The Aramaeans weak- 
ened the great eastern empires 
and made any movement in 
northern Syria impossible dur- 
ing this period, while they 
themselves were not sufficiently 
organized nor had penetrated 
deeply enough into southern 
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Syria to threaten the Israelite kingdom. But by the year 884 
B. C. all had changed, and on every side the opportunity was 
given for a great advance of Assyria. The Aramaeans had 
settled down into petty kingdoms on either side of the upper 
Euphrates ; Babylonia was suffering from the invasion of the 
Kaldi ; Egypt, after the brilliant reign of Shishak I, had fallen 
into decay, and the splendid organization of Solomon had split 
into the petty kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

Ashurnatsirpal seems to have devoted himself primarily to 
the recovery of the Mesopotamian plain from the Aramaeans, 
breaking up the kingdoms lying about the upper waters of the 
Euphrates. He made an expedition into Syria, the date of which 
is quite uncertain, possibly about 875 [cf. Records of the Past, 
new series, Vol. II), in which he reached the Mediterranean. 
Its influence upon Palestine may have been hardly more than 
to weaken the northern Syrian states, and thus to give a freer 
hand to the kingdom of Damascus in its rising hostility to Israel. 
No doubt, also, all Syria now began to understand that a new 
development of the military kingdom lying on the Tigris had 
begun. 

Under Shalmaneser II, his son (860-825 B. C), the western 
campaigns were vigorously pursued. First, the Aramaean king- 
dom lying in the great bend of the Euphrates was demolished. 
Then the river was crossed and the Syrian states attacked. The 
lesson of Ashurnatsirpal had been heeded, and Shalmaneser 
found himself face to face with a coalition of kingdoms of the 
West that met him in 854, at the battle of Qarqar. His account 
of the battle, containing the first mention of a king of Israel in 
Assyrian annals, is as follows : 

Twelve hundred chariots, 1200 horsemen, 20,000 men of Hadad-ezer of 
Damascus; 700 chariots, 700 horsemen, 10,000 men of Irhulini of Hamath ; 
2000 chariots, 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel ; 500 men of the Guaeans ; 1000 
men of the Musraeans ; 10 chariots, 10,000 men of the Irqanataeans ; 200 men 
of Matinubaal of Arvad ; 200 men of the Usanataeans ; 30 chariots, 10,000 
men of Adunubaal, the Shianaean ; 1000 camels of Gindibu the Arabian ; 1000 
men of Basa the Amanaean, the son of Ruhubi — these twelve kings he called 
to his help in order to do battle and combat. They marched against me. 
With the exalted power which Ashur my lord granted me, with the mighty 
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weapons which Nergal, who goes before me, had given me, I fought with 
them, from Qarqar to Gilzan I overthrew them. Fourteen thousand of their 
warriors I laid low with my weapons. 



^^^^^^^^^m^^m^'^ 




I. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 



That Shalmaneser II, for all his boast of victory, had suffered 
in the conflict with the West is shown by the fact that for five 




II. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 



years he did not come into that region. Not until 849 do we 
hear of another meeting with the Syrian coalition. Another 
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campaign followed in 846, another in 842, and another in 839. 




III. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 



In the two latter campaigns he was confronted by Hazael of 
Damascus, who, according to 2 Kings 8: 15, had usurped the 




IV. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 



throne of that kingdom. It was shortly after 842 that on the 
black obelisk of Shalmaneser, among the tributary kings, mention 
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is made of "Jehu, the son of Omri," who paid tribute to the 
Assyrian king. 

It was not without serious strain upon the resources of the 
Assyrian empire that this tremendous struggle with the Syrian 
states was carried on. To this fact is perhaps attributable the 
revolt led by a son of the king which troubled the last years of 
Shalmaneser II, and which he left to be overcome by his son and 
successor, Shamshiramman II (825-811). To him succeeded 
Rammannirari III (811-782). He entered the West once more, 
after it had rested from Assyrian invasion since 833. The Epo- 
nym canon records a four years' expedition (806-803), and an 
inscription from the king mentions the defeat of Damascus and 
the overthrow of its king, Mari, and the extension of Assyrian 
authority over "the land of Omri." The king seems to have 
made his arms supreme even to the border of Egypt, though 
whether he ever entered the land of Israel with his army is 
doubtful. 

The significance of the Assyrian movements in this period in 
their relation to Israel lies in their influence upon the war which 
was almost constantly maintained between the aggressive kings of 
Damascus and the kings of northern Israel. When the Assyrians 
failed to attack the West, Damascus was free to put forth its 
entire strength against Israel. After Jehu had sent his tribute 
to the Assyrians, Damascus seems to have taken vengeance by 
reducing the kingdom of Israel during his reign and that of his 
successor almost to a condition of vassalage. There is good 
reason to believe that the expeditions of Rammannirari III by 
overrunning the kingdom of Damascus were just in time to save 
Israel from extinction. The Assyrian king may be referred to 
in 2 Kings 13:5. 

With the death of Rammannirari III Assyria falls into another 
temporary decline. This is indicated by the absence of docu- 
ments from the three kings of this period, Shalmaneser III (782- 
773), Ashurdan III (772-755), and Ashurnirari (754-745). 
The Eponym list, with its brief mention of pestilence and revolts, 
testifies to the inglorious condition of the state. Some expedi- 
tions, indeed, into the West are mentioned, one against Damas- 
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cus, one against Arpad, and three against a city of northern 
Syria, Hatarika ; enough, perhaps, to keep down the strength of 
these kingdoms without extending or strengthening the Assyrian 
sway. 

With Ashurnirari this splendid dynasty of Assyrian kings 
which had ruled for more than a century came to an end. One 
who did not belong to the old royal line succeeded to the throne, 
possibly as the outcome of a successful revolution — Tiglath- 
pileser III. He introduced a new period of Assyrian conquest. 
He is the first Assyrian king to obtain in any real sense the title 
of king of Babylon. He seems to have reigned in Babylon 
under the name of Pulu, which reappears in the biblical narrative 
of 2 Kings 15 : 19. In the West, where Assyria's activity had 
been intermitted, an opportunity had been given for the recovery 
and reestablishment of the local kingdoms. Israel and Judah 
seem to have been able to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Jeroboam II in Israel (885-745) brought Israel to the highest 
point of her material development. Similar prosperity on a 
smaller scale attended the long reign of Uzziah (Azariah) in 
Judah. 

Tiglathpileser III, however, showed himself unwilling to 
remain the nominal head of the West, where Assyria's inactivity 
during the preceding years had given occasion to vassal cities 
to refuse to render lawful tribute. In 743 he began a four years' 
campaign against Arpad, a city of central Syria. In 738 he was 
again in that region to overthrow a revolt which centered about 
the city of Hamath. It was in connection with this campaign, 
apparently, that mention is made in fragments of his annals 
which have come down to us of a certain Azariah of Judah, who 
is the leader of the revolt, and whom he defeats. The mention 
of this king of Judah, apparently the same as Uzziah, has given 
rise to many conjectures and explanations, none of which are 
altogether satisfactory. Among the tributary kings mentioned 
in connection with this campaign is Menahem of Samaria, and 
it is interesting to bring into connection with this statement of 
the Assyrian king the passage in 2 Kings 15 : 19-20. 

Among other tribute-paying kings of this year is Rezon of 
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Damascus, who, however, in a similar tribute list of four years 
later, is not mentioned. Between these two dates, therefore, he 
had revolted. Second Kings 15:37; 16: 5 tells how he united 
with Pekah of Israel in a coalition and made war upon Joram and 
Ahaz of Judah because, as has been thought, these kings would 
not unite in the anti-Assyrian movement. Judah was brought 
into great straits, and the youthful Ahaz, against the earnest 
admonition of Isaiah, his prophet counselor, sought a way out of 
the difficulty by offering tribute to Tiglathpileser. The appeal 
was successful. The Assyrian advanced into the West in 734 and 
for two years marched up and down through this region. Rezon 
was shut up in Damascus, Israel was overthrown. The Assyrian 
army moved southward into Philistia as far as Gaza. On its 
return march Pekah was dethroned and slain, and Hoshea reigned 
in his stead as a vassal of Assyria. Damascus was captured, Rezon 
slain, and the whole land with the exception of Israel was made 
into an Assyrian province. 

It is not certain whether Shalmaneser IV who followed on 
the Assyrian throne (727-722) was the son of his predecessor, 
since from his short reign of five years no monuments have come 
down to us. The Eponym canon is also defective for his reign, 
and our information concerning him is dependent upon the few 
statements found in the Babylonian chronicle and in 2 Kings 
17: 1-6. It appears that Hoshea paid the Assyrian tribute in 
the accession year of Shalmaneser, being overawed by the 
presence of Shalmaneser's army. But in the second year there- 
after he revolted, whereupon the Assyrian king invaded Israel, 
imprisoned him, and attacked Samaria, but was compelled to 
besiege it, and died during the siege. 

His successor was Sargon (722-705), the greatest of all the 
Assyrian kings. He brought the siege of Samaria to a success- 
ful conclusion in J22, and in a passage of his annals speaks as 
follows: "I besieged and conquered Samaria. I deported 2j r 
290 inhabitants. I removed from thence fifty war chariots 
People out of all lands, prisoners of mine, I settled there. I 
placed my officials over them as governors. I laid tribute upon 
them in the Assyrian fashion." According to other inscriptions 
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he settled there people from Arabia and probably from Babylon. 
This is in harmony with the statement of 2 Kings 17 : 24. 

The real cause of the troubles with these western provinces 
was the attempt of Egypt to gain influence in these regions. 
The Ethiopians secured control of the Egyptian throne with the 
twenty-fifth dynasty, and its first king, Sabako, proceeded 
immediately to intrigue in the Assyrian provinces. Hoshea of 
Israel seems to have been the first victim of these intrigues, but 
he was not the last. A king of Hamath revolted and succeeded 
in organizing Arpad, Damascus, and Samaria in connection with 
Gaza against the Assyrian, in reliance upon promises of assistance 
made by the king of Egypt. Sargon defeated the coalition at 
the battle of Raphia in 720. For nine or ten years the West was 
quiet. In 711 another revolt occurred, the center of which was 
the city of Ashdod. Sargon sent his Turtan to put down the 
rebels, and the expedition is referred to in the twentieth chapter 
of Isaiah. An inscription fragment mentions Judah in connec- 
tion with this rebellion as though it was a tributary state which 
had joined the alliance against Assyria. In view of this fact 
there is a difference of opinion among scholars as to whether 
Judah was punished when the rebellion was put down. No satis- 
factory evidence on this point exists either in the inscriptions or 
in the Old Testament. 

The great achievements of Sargon are connected with the East, 
rather than with the West. It was he who gave the deathblow 
to the kingdom of Urartu, the only rival of Assyria in the East. 
The rising power of the Kaldi in Babylonia, as represented by 
Marduk-bal-iddin, was beaten back by him, and he spent the last 
years of his life at Babylon, where he received the homage and 
tribute of the kings of his immense domains. Assyria was never 
more strong or prosperous than under him. He was the first 
real organizer of the empire. The policy of deportation, the 
method of Assyrian provincial government, was developed by 
him. He was a great builder, and the remains of his palace 
exhibit the finest examples of Assyrian architecture and art. 

Sargon is said to have been murdered by one of his soldiers 
His son, Sennacherib (705-682) succeeded. Marduk-bal-iddin 
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seems to have chosen the opportunity for the organization of a 
coalition east and west against the Assyrian. The visit of his 
ambassadors to Hezekiah (2 Kings 20:12) seems to have had 
this object in view. Sennacherib, however, proceeded immedi- 
ately against Babylonia, and followed up the defeat of the 
Chaldaean by an expedition to the West in 701. First the Phoe- 
nician states were subdued ; Askalon was captured ; other cities 
of Philistia were overrun ; a battle was fought at Altaku with the 
Egyptian army, which was driven into Egypt. Sennacherib then 
turned to Judah, overran the country, took the cities, captured 
200,150 people, carried off great booty, and shut Hezekiah up 
in Jerusalem. The king of Judah submitted and paid tribute to 
save himself and his capital. Sennacherib had advanced to 
Lachish, where he received the tribute. But as Sennacherib 
advanced further, he feared to leave behind him this citadel in 
possession of the king of Judah, and sent a detachment, in viola- 
tion of his agreement, to demand its surrender. His attempt 
failed. The detachment retired, and shortly after that strange 
calamity befell the Assyrian army ( 2 Kings 19:35) concerning 
which the inscriptions are naturally silent. It is doubtful whether 
Sennacherib ever came into the West again, though the reason 
for this was probably not so much the unhappy issue of this 
campaign as the fact that the western tributaries had no more 
spirit to revolt. 

Sennacherib fell a victim to the ambition of his sons, who 
slew him, according to the biblical account, while he was wor- 
shiping in a temple. His third son, Esarhaddon, took ven- 
geance upon the murderers and succeeded to his father's throne 
(681-668). Sennacherib's later years had been occupied in a 
fierce struggle with the Chaldaeans, in which he had razed Baby- 
lon to the ground. Esarhaddon, however, altered his father's 
policy, and rebuilt the city and made it the center of his empire 
He seems to have been one of the best of the .Assyrian rulers. 
Egyptian intrigues induced the western states, especially Sidon, 
to revolt, and a three years' campaign (680-678) was necessary 
before they were subdued. The king took a cruel vengeance 
upon his rebellious subjects, perhaps with the design of making 
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other revolts unadvisable. In an inscription of Esarhaddon 
dated ca. 675 there appears in the tribute list of the kings of the 
West the name of Manasseh, king of Judah. The king of Egypt, 
the vigorous Taharka, was unwilling to leave the western cities 
in peace, and after a time succeeded in inciting Baalu of Tyre to 
revolt. Esarhaddon perceived that for the security of these 
Mediterranean cities he must reduce Egypt to submission, and 
in 674 and 671 he advanced against the empire upon the Nile. 
In the latter campaign, after besieging Tyre, he crossed the des- 
ert and entered Egypt, fought three battles in quick succession, 
captured Memphis, and drove Taharka into Ethiopia. Another 
expedition was made in 669, but Esarhaddon seems to have died 
before it was completed. 

His son and successor, Ashurbanipal (668-626), continued the 
campaign. On the death of Esarhaddon, Taharka had returned 
and reentered Memphis. The advancing Assyrian army drove 
him out. A conspiracy was formed among the Egyptian princes to 
restore him, led by Necho of Sais, but it completely failed. 
Finally, in 662, the Ethiopians were driven out of Egypt and 
the Assyrian authority there was supreme. In a tribute list of 
Ashurbanipal, from about the year 667, the name of Manasseh 
of Judah occurs again. It is evident that Judah was a submis- 
sive vassal of the Assyrian Empire. Assyrian culture followed 
in the wake of Assyrian armies, and the gradual incorporation of 
the western states into the empire brought with it the adoption 
of Assyrian civilization, the recognition of Assyrian religion, and 
interest in Assyrian literature. A specific instance of this is 
seen in the biblical references to the presence of Assyrian cul- 
ture and religion in the kingdom of Judah in the times of Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, and Manasseh. The altar which the former saw at 
Damascus, and copied, was in all probability Assyrian. The sun 
dial of the same king is an Assyrian invention, and the idolatries 
which are ascribed to Manasseh bear an Assyrian stamp, and 
suggest how the supremacy of the armies of Assyria formed a 
strong argument in favor of the superiority of her gods. Some 
writers have held that this period probably saw the introduction 
of much of that Babylonian mythology so like those narratives 
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which are preserved in a purified form in the early chapters of 
Genesis. Ashurbanipal had removed his seat of government 
from Babylon back to Nineveh, placing his brother, Shamash- 
shumukin, as king in Babylon. After some years the brother 
organized a for- 
midable conspir- 
acy, embracing the 
king of Elam, the 
Chaldaeans, and 
the cities of the 
West. For two or 
three years Ashur- 
banipal bent all his 
energies to the 
suppression of the 
revolt, and when it 
was finally over- 
come in 648, and 
the subjugation of 
Elam followed, 
Ashurbani pal 
stood at the height 
of his power. Just 
what punishment 
was inflicted upon 
the kings of the 
West for their 
share in the rebel- TYPICAL ASSYRIAN HEAD FR0M nineveh. 

lion we do not know, but the explicit narrative of 2 Chron. 
33 : 1 1— 1 3 as to the Assyrian attack upon Manasseh, his removal 
to Babylon, and his restoration to his kingdom has led some 
scholars to place this event in connection with the great revolt 
led by the king's brother. Treatment parallel to that of Manas- 
seh is recorded by Ashurbanipal in the case of Necho, prince of 
Egypt. 

Brilliant as were the reigns of both Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal, they mark in fact the period of Assyria's decline. The 
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conquest of Egypt was a necessity for the preservation of the 
fidelity of the western provinces. It was never incorporated 
into the empire. Esarhaddon's victories in the northeast really 
broke down the power of those tribes that stood as a barrier 
against the Medes. Ashurbanipal's conquest of Elam likewise 
opened the way for the Persians to reach the Babylonian bor- 
der. Therefore hardly was Ashurbanipal in his grave when 
Assyria hastened rapidly to her fall. Of these last years we are 
very imperfectly informed. Two sons of the great king followed 
him, the one, Ashuritililani, the other, Sinsharishkun. A great 
Scythian invasion has swept down into western Asia. The Medes 
have appeared upon the heights above Nineveh. The Kaldi have 
reached the summit of their ambition in gaining possession of 
Babylonia. The two join against Assyria under the leadership 
of Cyaxares the Mede and Nabupalutsur the Chaldaean. Against 
these united forces Nineveh makes no long resistance. The last 
king, his court, and his people perish in the destruction of the 
capital — even the date is not known, though it was probably 
about 606 B. C. 

During these three hundred years Assyria had a great career, 
and its service in forwarding the progress of the world was 
important and indispensable. It was the first real world empire 
that had thus far existed. It worked out the necessary, though 
crude, beginnings of political organization on a large scale — 
the government of subject peoples, the unity of a great state. 
In this empire it distributed the elements of its civilization. 
Along the roads under its control trade and commerce advanced 
from east to west, and with trade, art and culture. Thus it 
passed on the torch of civilization to Asia Minor and Greece. 
Cruel as were its wars, they served the interests of civilization in 
that they broke down and annihilated the various petty and 
contending nationalities of western Asia, welding all into a rude 
sort of unity which prepared the way for that next attempt of 
man to realize a world empire which was undertaken under the 
leadership of another family of peoples, the Aryans. The Per- 
sian Empire would not have been had not Assyria done its 
work. 



